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SCHOLASTICISM IN MODERN THOUGHT 


ODERN philosophy came into individual existence by setting 

itself off sharply against its immediate predecessor, the 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages. Its early development is marked 
by criticisms of the schools. Scholasticism, it charged, arranged 
experience hierarchically in politics, in logic, in society generally; 
all experience in the Middle Ages was arranged by the philosoph- 
ers in accordance with the rungs of the ladder of perfection, the 
scala perfectionis, in respect to value and in accordance with the 
branches of the Porphyrean tree in respect to meaning. The truth 
of this criticism can not be denied, but every scholar, truly versed 
in the history of the Middle Ages, has noted how admirably 
suited the philosophy of the schools was to the experience of the 
times. It was only in later times, when new experiences poured 
in upon men, that it became a hindrance to the advancement of 
thought. 

We learn, therefore, that criticism tells us more about the 
critic than it does about the criticized, especially when it is di- 
rected from one time to another. Having learned this, we infer 
that nothing hampered the advancement of modern thought more 
than a fixed hierarchy, an attempt to fit experience to a precon- 
ceived ladder of perfection and a traditional logical tree. 

Modern thought is based on experience, upon the complete 
analysis and understanding of everything of which the individual 
is aware. Its important problems converge, however, on a defi- 
nite kind of social experience represented by the perfectly com- 
municable and impersonal branches of knowledge which we call 
the arts and sciences. This impersonal experience remains, largely 
through our inability to synthesize it, pluralistic; conceived in 
analysis, which necessarily distinguishes, differentiates, bifurcates, 
dichotomizes, truncates, and separates, it evolves into a compart- 
mental knowledge, the sections of which are often logically com- 
plete, independent, and internally consistent, and, although re- 
lated through the original object of the analysis, usually lacking 
in any direct connection from one to the other, that is, from phi- 
losophy to psychology or from esthetics to physics. 
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We can have no fault to find with this pluralistic result of mod- 
ern analysis, certainly no desire to return to the relatively un- 
differentiated Nature of the early Ionians. The analysis is cor- 
rect as far as it goes; but what shall we say of the theory 
underlying the analysis, the conception of the relation of one re- 
sult to another, the relation, for instance, between the physical 
world and the psychological world, or between the world of per- 
ceptual experience and the world of mathematical forms? Some- 
times no conception whatsoever underlies these results; more 
often they are supported by false conceptions. These false con- 
ceptions always prove to be particular forms of one central fal- 
lacy, which in turn is nothing other than the old medieval hier- 
archy, the ladder of perfection, forced upon modern knowledge 
and experience. For in the background of most modern thought 
lies the assumption that reality is one and one only; and each 
man is quick to look upon his system of knowledge as one with 
reality and upon the others as, in degrees, apart from the real. 

Perhaps one chief difficulty with modern thought is that theory 
lags behind experience. If the qualities of great philosophy con- 
sist in the proper relation of the timely to the enduring, many 
thinkers fail in that some are timely only, some are synoptic only 
in their views, and some unfortunately are neither. Every age 
is filled with philosophical anachronisms, with thinkers concerned 
more with the anatomy of philosophy than with living philos- 
ophy. They remind us of the reply given by Martin to Candide, 
who had asked the old philosopher for his views on moral and 
natural evil. ‘‘Sir,’’ answered Martin, ‘‘our priests accused me 
of being a Socinian, but the real fact is I am a Manichean.’’ ‘‘ You 
jest,’’ said Candide, ‘‘there are no longer Manicheans in the 
world.’’ ‘‘I am one,’’ said Martin. ‘‘I can not help it; I know 
not how te think otherwise.’’ 

Our own age is filled with Manichean philosophers. They are 
the philosophers who painstakingly relate the enduring to the 
untimely and who are, as a consequence, speedily forgotten by 
everyone except the indefatigable scholar. The essence of their 
untimeliness lies in their failure to grasp their native position, 
for neither a philosopher nor a problem is untimely until both, 
uprooted from their native positions, float like drift-logs along 
the stream of speculation. It is such a failure to grasp the na- 
ture of experience in the modern world that accounts for the ap- 
pearance, in one form after another, of scholasticism, particularly 
of the attempt to arrange experience in levels or degrees of reality, 
value, or truth. 

What are the characters of scholasticism in the bad sense of 
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the word? If we may trust modern critics, the first character is 
the ancillary theory. According to this theory, philosophy is a 
handmaiden to a higher knowledge; it can not boldly and inde- 
pendently carry on investigation in its own right; it must start 
with an eye to truths beyond its scope and proceed to the verifica- 
tion of those truths. The bad scholastics of the Middle Ages are 
supposed to have made philosophy in this manner completely sub- 
ordinate to theology. The second mark of scholasticism in the 
bad sense of the word is the theory that philosophy deals with two 
worlds, which are by their antithetical nature divided from one 
another, a theory closely related to the ancillary theory. The sec- 
ond world of the Middle Ages, the eternal world, out of space, 
out of time, arose from an attempt to take myth and poetry liter- 
ally and from a misunderstanding of Platonic ideas and univer- 
sals. Platonic realism in the Middle Ages gave universals an in- 
dependent existence and a priority in thought which necessarily 
determined the events in the world of here and now. The exist- 
ence of these two worlds, the eternal and the temporal, left room 
now and again for the appearance of a doctrine of two-fold truth, 
a truth of the temporal and a truth of the eternal. 

The third mark of bad scholasticism was the attempt to fit all 
experience to the rungs of the scala perfectionis and the branches 
of the tree of Porphyry. Experience necessarily became _hier- 
archical in the Middle Ages; people, branches of knowledge, theo- 
ries, and all things were meaningful in so far as they fitted the 
levels of pre-arranged patterns. The fourth mark of bad scho- 
lasticism was the division of philosophers into schools. No one 
thinker dared act autonomously; the metaphysician needed the 
mantle of authority granted him by virtue of membership in a 
school. 

Of all these marks of bad scholasticism, it is evident that the 
notion of the ladder of perfection, the arrangement of all experi- 
ence into a fixed hierarchy, is central, for it is evident that this 
is the presupposition of the ancillary theory. The scholastics 
thought, moreover, that the hierarchical pattern was handed down 
from the divine and eternal order of truth to be used in arranging 
all experiences in space and time. It is further evident that the 
members of the schools were forced to go over old problems again 
and again inasmuch as they necessarily excluded all new experi- 
ence that did not fit into the hierarchy. 

Many of our untimely philosophers are more than harmless 
Manicheans interested in the anatomy of philosophy rather than 
in living philosophy; they are scholastics in the bad sense inas- 
much as they are perpetuating fallacies unfavorable to the prog- 
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ress of knowledge. They have, we shall see, brought down under 
new names the old marks of bad scholasticism, which were good in 
the thirteenth century, but fatal, as the critics have shown, to the 
organization of modern experience. It is not difficult to show 
that the old ladder of perfection in many respects still reigns su- 
preme as an index forced upon experience. In the first place 
many of our thinkers are addicted to the ancillary fallacy; many 
more of them wander about between the divided worlds of the 
subjective and the objective, pondering how to make one truth 
out of two; others are addicted to the Porphyrean tree in that 
they perpetually arrange and re-arrange the entities and constructs 
of the sciences into imaginary levels of worth or reality; still 
others approach reality armed with categories that are merely 
synonyms for old ways of thinking. Finally, nearly all ally them- 
selves with schools whose intellectual ritual is based on the fos- 
silized remains of timely problems of the days of yore. 

(a) The Ancillary Fallacy.t If historians have drawn us a 
picture of the medieval philosopher, pitiful in his subservience to 
theology, we can draw an equally accurate picture of the modern 
thinker who is subservient to the theology of ‘‘scientifie method.”’ 
For him philosophy is handmaiden to mathematics and the nat- 
ural sciences, and the function of the philosopher is to play the 
sedulous ape to these disciplines. Science, however, has changed 
its own methodologies more rapidly than the observer can follow; 
and the various methodologies applied to philosophy and all 
thought have thus far a chiefly historical value. And that is be- 
cause the writer of philosophy ancillary to the sciences has already 
lost his birthright, the philosophical perspective. He feels that he 
can advance only by looking backward, by sticking close to the 
facts gathered by the natural scientists even as the scholastic 
guided himself solely by the ‘‘facts’’ gathered by the apostles. 
He is content to serve by standing and waiting who might have 
served by leading. He demeans philosophy by maintaining that 
nothing literally true belongs within its limits; to him it is a 
storehouse of brands not yet fit for the burning, of concepts not 
yet shorn of their woolliness and unfit for truth situations. He 
is the father of the vicious mathematicism, who bewails the day 
that the changeling, formal logic, was born of the intimacy of 
Aristotle with rhetoric. He does not see, or if he does it matters 
little, that rhetoric covers the whole of human meanings and dis- 

1I have not attributed the fallacies listed here to any living philosopher. 
To establish such charges fairly in specific instances would require space be- 
yond the limits of this essay. In the pursuit of the present investigation, 


only the fallacies themselves are of interest; the discriminating reader will 
have no difficulty in finding instances. 
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course in a way that mathematics can never hope to equal. He 
does not see that rhetorical logic has a name for mathematics when 
it has become mathematicism, when it pretends to exhaust the 
nature of reality and of the metaphysical object. That name is 
synecdoche: in rhetoric it is a figure of speech, the device of let- 
ting a part stand for the whole; and in thought pretending to be 
literally true it is the most vicious of fallacies. Not realizing that 
mathematics is but one of infinite approaches to the real, he does 
not grasp this fallacy. He does not see that the function of the 
metaphysician is to deal with the metaphysical object, to unite 
timely and enduring elements into a metaphysics of value. He is 
in every way a scholastic in the bad sense of the word. 

That the ancillary fallacy is an untimely way of thinking is 
amply proved by its inconsistency and contradiction, for as it ap- 
pears and re-appears, it offers not one continuous and certain 
method of reaching truth, but many flatly contradictory ones. 

(b) The Two Worlds of Subjectivity and Objectivity, of 
Knowledge and Being. <A philosophical legend concerning the na- 
ture of truth has grown up in modern thought which teaches that 
objective things are true and ontological and that subjective things 
are the source of error and falsity. This legend is the exact coun- 
terpart of the eternal and temporal worlds of the schoolmen and 
their consequent possibility of a theory of two-fold truth. The 
Greeks were unaware of the distinction between the subjective and 
the objective; and modern thinkers are apparently unaware that 
the distinction is not a real division, that it is the result of a dis- 
tinction between orders of thought and not a separation between 
things thought and things experienced but free from the alleged 
infirmities of thought. It has taken many modern experiments to 
determine what ought to be obvious; namely, that the so-called 
objective or ontological order is a thought-construct of exactly the 
same standing with respect to truth as the subjective. (From the 
subjective considered here as a system impersonal in its nature I 
distinguish the personal perspective, the private biography of the 
individual. It is evident that modern thinkers have often con- 
fused the two. They think that knowledge is made valid and 
ideas adequate by escaping from subjectivity to objectivity. In 
this way they approach but confuse the truth, which is that ideas 
are made adequate by changing from a personal to an impersonal 
perspective. A subjective system, tf it 1s communicable, is im- 
personal and adequate.) The problem of how to achieve ‘‘objec- 
tivity’? and truth by rising from the personal perspective to the 
impersonal system has been posed and solved a number of times; 
and no one seems the wiser. Surely the false problem has been 
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one and the same in all its manifestations: the objective system has 
been considered concrete, real, and the criterion of truth, in econ- 
trast to the subjective system, which was considered a matter of 
abstraction, fancy, belief, and uncertainty. In each instance, the 
objective system set up in the hypothesis has been proved to be an 
incomplete source of experience, a thought-construct, and no more 
the true metaphysical object than the subjective system opposed 
to it. 

The fault lies in failing to distinguish between subjectivity as 
an impersonal system or perspective and the private personal point 
of view of the individual. With this distinction in mind, the 
process of making knowledge a matter of truth and meaning does 
not consist in getting knowledge out of the subjective system and 
into the objective system; it consists in systematizing knowledge, 
in putting the experience of the private person in impersonal sys- 
tems. In this sense, true ‘‘objectivity’’ can be acquired in a 
system of subjectivity (‘‘The world is my idea’’) as completely 
as it ean be acquired in a system of objectivity. 

The distinction between subjectivity and objectivity, although 
always dangerous, is sometimes useful in philosophy. In esthet- 
ies, for instance, it is convenient to divide the material into sub- 
jective and objective aspects, just as it is convenient to think of 
formal logic as subjective and of certain categories of the sciences 
as objective. But unless we realize that both subjectivity and 
objectivity as systems are invariably thought-constructs, perspec- 
tives of the metaphysical object in question, we shall lose all the 
value attaching to the distinction through the error arising from 
taking them to be fixed by conditions apart from thought. Once 
they are separated beyond the power of thought to put them to- 
gether, the question of getting from subjectivity to objectivity is 
insoluble. They should be taken, to use Bergson’s figure, as two 
sketches of the cathedral of Notre Dame taken from different 
angles. The sketches, in themselves, are not necessarily related to 
one another; the criterion of truth for both is the metaphysical 
object, the cathedral; and the only true, philosophical connection 
between them is the metaphysical object. 

(c) The Pineal Gland Fallacy. If subjectivity and objectivity 
are to be taken as impersonal systems, and not as a division be- 
tween thought and reality, between knowledge and being, the con- 
ception of system is fundamental to their distinction, and must 
be preserved at all costs. We can not allow outside elements to 
infringe upon the integrity of the order and connection of ele- 
ments in a system. There was a time when philosophers sought 
for a direct causal nexus between an element of one system and 
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an element of another. During the flight from causality as a 
universal law, no one today would insist upon a causal nexus, but 
it is necessary to go farther and insist that there can be no kind 
of direct nexus. The fallacy of a search for one is all the more 
untimely in that it was the original and outstanding error of mod- 
ern thought, an error committed by Descartes, not obscurely, but 
in such memorable and dramatic fashion that it seems impossible 
that it could be forgotten. 

Descartes’ construction of the body and soul differs in spirit 
from the older constructions which followed the distinctions be- 
tween matter and form or between universal and particular. He 
presents his entities in the form of systems; the body perspective 
or system is put together by a mechanistic approach to the meta- 
physical object, the human being. Whatever is left over, what- 
ever falls beyond mechanism as Descartes knew it, belongs to the 
soul. Extension and motion, cardinal points in mechanism, are 
chief characters of the body; the soul, different from the body, 
can not fall under these categories. 

Since Descartes looked for a mode of interaction between his 
systematically-presented entities, it is clear that he was not fully 
aware of his own method of construction and presentation. He 
asks, how does the body, an extended and moving system, act 
upon the soul, an unextended and immovable system? His an- 
swer is that the irresistible force meets the immovable object in 
the pineal gland. Motion within the body moves the pineal gland, 
and its motion, despite the flat contradiction of the original hy- 
pothesis, is somehow transmitted to the soul. The soul in turn 
inexplicably sets the pineal gland in motion. Surely, no other 
metaphysician ever had the good sense to make his error as pal- 
pable as this. 

And yet what fallacy is more prevalent in untimely thought 
than that form of the pineal gland fallacy known as the doctrine 
of underlying causes? The untimely thinker starts with a sub- 
ject of investigation, ascribes it to a certain order of events, and 
attempts to prove that another order is necessarily fowndational 
to the first. 

How proud the sophisticated scientist is when, with elaborate 
diagrams and mechanisms, he refutes the addict to naive sense 
perception! It is not the table of sense qualities that is real; how 
simple you are in thinking that the table really consists in hard- 
ness, color, position, size, and thé like! The real table is a matter 
of the configurations of molecules, the gyrations and convolutions 
and aberrations of electrons and protons, and an amazing number 
of rays and radiations unknown in humble walks of life. 
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But the scientific construct is no more the one ‘‘real’’ table 
than is the table of sense perception or the table which as esthetic 
object served as a model for an etching. The table of sense per- 
ception is real; and the simple fellow has real and simple uses for 
perceptual tables, uses which are older and more imperishable 
than scientific constructs. The scientific table is real also, and the 
scientist has real uses for it. And there is another table, of which 
we have little to say, the table as metaphysical object, which we 
are forced to think of as a ground for the perceptual table, the 
scientific table, and all systematic tables. 

It is no wonder that the two tables have become as famous in 
modern philosophy as the dancing angels in medieval thought or 
the watch found in the desert of early moral rationalism. For it 
is precisely the attitude of the proud scientist concerning the tables 
which accounts for all forms of mechanism, for economic determin- 
ism, for the doctrine that man ist was er isst, for any of the thou- 
sand untimely attempts to track reality down to a narrow system. 
and transfix it with a single well-chosen category. 

The moral of the pineal gland fallacy is doubly applicable to 
the fallacies of subjectivity and objectivity. From one point of 
view, complete subjectivity, the ego is the unity of everything. 
There is nothing in experience which is not my idea, which is not 
part of my experience and part of me: the world is my idea, as 
Schopenhauer says. From another equally air-tight point of view 
the ego is only a part of a larger whole. I am only a member of 
a single species of the animal kingdom; and animals are only one 
of many phenomena in the cosmos. Can one of these points of 
view be the criterion of the truth of the other? Can thinking in 
one be a real predicament, or does one go easily from one to the 
other, not through the device of some causal or logical connection, 
but merely by changing the point of view, as one changes idly in 
an hour of reading from a book on chemistry to a book on poetry? 

Now we are in a position to see the implication of the pineal 
gland fallacy more clearly. In philosophy dependent upon the 
notion of system as a ground for meanings and a criterion of the 
truth of propositions, the pineal gland theory, which implies a 
direct connection between an element of one system and an ele- 
ment of another, must be a fallacy, for such a connection destroys 
what is necessary to a system, namely, its integrity, the homogene- 
ous order and connection of its elements. Nevertheless, there is 
another side to the question. The world could not be intelligible 
in its ceaseless interplay and interaction if its elements were cut 
off from one another and divided into formal systems. Again, 
knowledge could not grow, could not correct itself, if ideas could 
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not mutually cast light upon one another, if elements of one sys- 
tem could not enhance the meaning of elements of another system. 
Hence, in two directions, we are compelled to think of places 
where the formal separateness and distinctness of systems break 
down. In order to understand the growth of knowledge, we are 
forced to think of the human consciousness as a ground of grow- 
ing, developing formal systems; and in order to understand the 
relationship of all things we are forced to think of a metaphysical 
object as the ground of the possibility of completed, eternally 
present formal systems. 

Aside from these two grounds for systems, the one for systems 
under construction, the other for systems ideally completed, there 
ean be no pineal glands in metaphysics, no direct nexus, causal 
or otherwise, between the elements of formal systems. Elements 
of two different systems can only be united in a third; elements 
of three only in a fourth; and so on to infinity. Nor is the system 
which unites elements of two other systems necessarily higher or 
more inclusive than the first two; the word ‘‘beat’’ unites ele- 
ments found in the words ‘‘be’’ and ‘‘at,’’ but it is not therefore a 
higher or more inclusive word. 

(d) The Strata Fallacy. But what is this method of cutting 
across from system to system in the hope of finding, through a 
series of grades, a system which is more real than others, and 
which is the criterion of the reality of others, if it is not the re- 
appearance of the old hierarchical pattern which made medieval 
philosophy inadequate to modern experience? And what is the 
theory that one can go logically or causally from an element in one 
system directly to an element in another if it is not the very deus 
ex machina which would once more re-establish the scala perfec- 
tionis and the tree of Porphyry as the ultimate pattern of the new 
world of systematic, impersonal perspectives? The untimely 
thinker does not see that perspectives are perspectives, that sys- 
tems are systems; he hypostatizes them in such fashion that each 
tends to become the one and only metaphysical object. Since it is 
impossible that all should share this honor, he places them in 
strata according to his prejudices. Faced with a number of per- 
spectives of any metaphysical object, he insists upon identifying 
one with the metaphysical object; the others he values according 
to the degree in which they approach his favored system. The 
strata fallacy has two forms which are counterparts of one another, 
the hierarchy applied to objects and the hierarchy applied to di- 
visions or modes of cognition. 

The strata fallacy, applied to objects, has two aspects; one of 
them we may call the Bedrock theory since it values the object in 
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a perspective which seems hard, tangible, and realistic; the other 
we may call the Pythagorean theory since it places the highest 
values on objects seen through the mathematical perspectives. Ac- 
cording to the Bedrock theory, the physical object is the arche- 
type or foundation of all others; the psychological datum is a dis- 
tortion of it; and such an object as that of esthetics is at best an 
idiosynerasy, a freak of nature combined with-a peculiarity of 
mind. Ethics, politics, and the metaphysical disciplines, poetry 
and the imaginative life, are shades of the past. 

The Pythagorean theory, which has been gaining favor over 
the Bedrock theory (an amusing example of the defeat of one 
fallacy by the opposite of its kind), maintains that only objects 
reduced to mathematical proportions have real significance. Num- 
bers are essences, and numerical relations are the only trustworthy 
relations. The objects of other perspectives are ore as yet un- 
purified; in them essences are hidden by the sensuous cloak of 
error. 

The strata method, applied to modes or divisions of cognition, 
is much more interesting, since it is the source of more confusion 
in untimely philosophy than any other fallacy. It is divided into 
sections also; and these correspond to the Bedrock theory and to 
the Pythagorean theory. It has its basis in the fact that the un- 
differentiated process of knowing is divided by analysis into vari- 
ous elements. There are in modern philosophy several classifica- 
tions of mental operations; for instance, there is Kant’s division 
into intuition, understanding, and reason. Any classification will 
serve to illustrate the fallacy. Without questioning the accuracy 
of the analysis, let us divide mental operations into perception, 
imagination, understanding, and intuition. By perception, we 
mean that aspect of cognition which deals with sense data; by 
understanding, that aspect which grasps literally true proposi- 
tions; by imagination, that aspect which perceives likenesses and 
unlikenesses and which finds expression in the figurative language 
of the simile and the metaphor; and by intuition, that aspect which 
grasps things entire—the Aristotelian intuition which grasps the 
truth of first principles and which accompanies them step by step 
in demonstration. 

Operating upon any of these classifications, the strata fallacy 
is the exact counterpart of the fallacious arrangement of objects 
according to favored perspectives. The faculties of the mind or 
the divisions of cognition lead up to one which is supposed to be 
the only source of valid knowledge and experience. With some 
empiricists, what amounts roughly to perception is the only source 
of valid knowledge and experience; with certain other philoso- 
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phers valid knowledge comes only through intuition; with certain 
rationalists, the only source of valid knowledge lies in the under- 
standing. Even imagination, in the sense defined, has its advo- 
cates in modern thought. The transcendental movement in litera- 
ture, numbering Coleridge, Wordsworth, Alcott, Emerson, and 
Whitman among its members, is based on that advocacy; poetic 
insight, the imaginative faculty, frees the mind from the antin- 
omies necessarily encountered by the Kantian understanding; 
the function of the poet, therefore, is to be seer and prophet, to 
furnish valid knowledge where reason has failed. 

An illustration may make clear the ridiculous nature of the 
strata fallacy applied to the aspects of cognition. If only one 
aspect of cognition yields valid knowledge, for example, percep- 
tion, why shall we not go farther and say that only one kind of 
perception is a valid source of knowledge? When the advocate 
of perceptual knowledge attempts to reduce all knowledge to per- 
ception, to sense qualities, in order to establish its validity, he does 
something exactly analogous to an attempt to reduce perceptions 
of sound, taste, color, and feelings to odors in order to establish 
their reality. (I admit that the habitual preference of human 
beings for vision is reflected in the sciences, just as the preference 
of dogs for smells leads us to believe that a canine metaphysics 
would insist that only odors are real and the source of valid 
knowledge.) It is true that sound waves, sometimes visible, are 
representative of sound, and that heat waves, sometimes visible, 
are representative of heat ; nevertheless, one set of perceptions does 
not establish the reality of the other; and indeed, it is only by a 
kind of knowldge beyond perception that we know that the two are 
related. 

Such is the fallacy of the epistemological strata and of the at- 
tempt to reduce all aspects of cognition to one before admitting 
their validity. It rises from a failure to realize that the aspects 
of cognition are abstracted from cognition as a whole and that no 
one aspect is alone real and the ground of others; the ground of 
all is undifferentiated cognition. Our experience is never propo- 
sitional alone, nor perceptual alone, nor intuitive alone; it is cog- 
nitive, and perceptions, like perceptual objects, are not the real 
atomic bases of experience. They are the results of analysis. No 
one kind of cognition is foundational, more valid than another; 
and reduction from one kind to another is impossible. Hence, as 
exponents of the strata fallacy, the intuitionalist, the rationalist, 
the perceptualist, and the sensationalist are equally absurd. 

A last and most sophisticated form of the strata fallacy is the 
level theory of truth, which maintains that since the truth is the 
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whole, the system, fragments on levels below the whole vary in 
degrees of truth according to the extent of their separation. The 
statement that the rose is red, says Hegel, is merely correct, not 
true. If such statements are placed on a low level by philosophy 
on account of value, the evaluation is false to common sense and 
to experience. There are times when the red rose affords a fleet- 
ing glimpse of reality more intense than that afforded by the sys- 
tem of the absolute idea; Dante in the Paradiso came at length to 
the presence of the Mystic Rose, and knew reality through love, 
‘‘!’amor che move il sole e 1’altre stelle,’’ and there is some truth, 
some meaning in the microcosm and macrocosm of Paracelsus, 
some truth to the importance of the flower in the crannied wall, 
which the level theory of truth and reality tends to set aside. 

In the forms of the strata fallacy contradiction and inconsist- 
ency make apparent the inadequacy of the scala perfectionis as 
a pattern for modern experience. The most obvious quality of 
modern experience is that it yields many sciences, many thought- 
constructs, many systems, of one and the same object; the sec- 
ond most obvious quality is that these systems can not be pat- 
terned according to the ladder of perfection, for when the attempt 
is made to do so, an unending metaphysical warfare results from 
the endeavor to determine which system fits which rung. Scho- 
lasticism will continue to dominate modern thought as long as the 
ladder of perfection, with its consequent theory of degrees of real- 
ity, value, or truth, is used as a pattern for experience. 


Henry ALONZO MYERS. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





LOGICAL EMPIRICISM AND THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


O other aspect of the movement of logical empiricism has pro- 

voked so much public attention as its rejection of metaphysics. 
Some have taken this to imply the denial of the whole history of 
philosophy. Metaphysicians have not been the only ones pro- 
voked; many empiricists, people friendly to the problems and 
methods of empiricism, have taken exception here, and there is 
the significant recent remark by Mr. Sidney Hook that such a dis- 
missal of the history of philosophy as logical empiricism seems to 
require would be a ‘‘crime against culture.’’ On the other hand, 
one may note among the logical empiricists themselves some, like 
Mr. C. W. Morris of Chicago, who have tried to indicate a more 
comprehensive background for the movement than may immedi- 
ately come to the surface. Now the logical empiricist has no 
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desire to be uncultured; nor does he wish to incur the suspicion 
of dogmatism which must follow leaving so large a body of em- 
piricists unconciliated: one would not like to disagree with so 
astute an empiricist as Mr. Hook. That there is a misunderstand- 
ing, is clear, and in this paper I want to make some remarks to- 
wards showing that logical empiricism does not involve any such 
complete rejection of the history of philosophy; that, to go fur- 
ther, it develops a more critical attitude towards this history 
which should make possible the discovery of many more significant 
facts and aspects otherwise unnoticed: if there is anything here 
which can have a progressive history—the phrase ‘‘history of 
philosophy’’ seems to suggest that there is a history and not 
merely a temporal succession of different statements by different 
men—then this thing is logical analysis. As for the judgment of 
good and bad in past philosophy, logical empiricism should lead 
us to give increased value to many parts of the history of phi- 
losophy ; naturally, of course, there will be other parts which must 
come in for pretty severe judgment. 

In rejecting much of traditional metaphysics, the empiricist 
is not unaware that a great part of the appeal of philosophy has 
always been humanistic rather than scientific. In many cases it 
would be a nice problem to separate these out sharply. The usual 
illustration of Plato, who retains a lively sense of drama and 
poetry in the midst of his philosophic investigations, will come 
readily to mind. But Plato is not unique in this respect. Phi- 
losophers often seem unaware, in many cases unwilling to admit, 
how far the writings in the history of philosophy are humanistic 
in appeal, or how this strain informs or is mixed with more analy- 
tic strains. A book like Locke’s Essay (to choose simply the first 
example that comes to mind) lives as much by its extraordinary 
style as by anything else, those accents of plain speech through 
which the real, and sometimes dramatic, attitudes of the man, John 
Locke, become clear to us as we follow that honest language through 
its often irregular arguments. And how many systems of specu- 
lative philosophy are but the detailed elaborations of a metaphor! 
What difference, for example, can the empiricist find between 
the treatment of history by Hegel and that in William Butler 
Yeats’ A Vision, except that in the latter work the use of ritual, 
metaphor, dramatic arrangement, and all the strategies of the 
poet, are more deliberately and explicitly employed? With the 
result, too—one may say this without any wish to appear para- 
doxical or shocking—that this latter succeeds—despite all its pre- 
cious cultivation of the mystical bric-a-brac of almanacs and 
astrology—in being more psychologically subtle and descriptive. 
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The empiricist, however, is interested in that other possible aspect 
of philosophy which can be isolated from style. He does not deny 
this humanistic part of philosophy value; as a human being, he 
can not neglect it. (Indeed, we should claim that, all other things 
being equal, the empiricist should be a better humanist, since he 
is less likely in any given case to sacrifice the technical and artistic 
wholeness of a work for some quite arbitrary, accidental, and 
fantastic system which the literary man may attach to his sym- 
bols. But the point is, perhaps, irrelevant; so it is left parenthet- 
ical.) Empiricism insists only that when philosophers make any 
cognitive claims, they submit these to the same tests and analyses 
we submit any belief to in everyday life and in science. 

When empiricism attacks philosophers, then, it is to make them 
conscious of the tests to which they must submit. Some shock is 
needed: one has to simplify one’s theses. In the history of thought 
this has perhaps always been necessary in order to give men’s 
thinking some new direction. One recognizes here the chief value 
of Mr. Ayer’s book,’ to choose one example; Carnap’s Philosophy 
and Logical Syntax might be another. Mr. Ayer scarcely claimed 
any intention of scholarly investigation into the works of those 
philosophers whose problems he declares nonsensical, in order to 
resuscitate the sense of their intentions: i.e., to secure the neces- 
sary translations of their expressions, where needed and if pos- 
sible, to give their problems sense for us now. Mr. Ayer’s task 
was one of simplification: to cut through the labyrinth of words 
historically surrounding these problems in order to present simply 
the basis on which these questions were to be asked meaningfully. 
Mr. Ayer’s book had, if we will, the virtue of a protreptic, or—to 
turn the classic word more appropriately to the present situation 
—an apotreptic. One could be aware of the value of what Mr. 
Ayer said without necessarily feeling that he could not possibly 
have been any fairer to some of the philosophers whom his dis- 
cussion involved. 

But these are perhaps more or less incidental points on which 
the attitude of logical empiricism towards the history of philoso- 
phy is misunderstood. (Unfortunately, they have been very much 
in evidence, in various unclear guises, in the reception so far 
tended to the doctrines of empiricism.) I would like to come 
now to the more systematic points involved in this attitude. Now 
one can not quarrel with the curiosity which may move a person 
to study the history of philosophy. One would like to be sure, 
however, that it is not the curiosity of the dilettante, a concern 
with charming nonsense and fable. And it should be free from 


1A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, London, 1936. 
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this danger so long as it is a genuine historical interest, on a par 
with one’s interest in the history of politics or economics, for ex- 
ample. No one doubts that these latter are serious studies, nor 
the results they validly reach worth while. No one would doubt 
either, I think, that in these historical studies we are moved to see 
the reasons for human behavior in the past, and not simply to re- 
state what that behavior was; and most people will agree, too, that 
the possibility of generalizations being yielded by the past to be 
effectively applied to the present makes up a large part of the 
seriousness of these historical interests. In philosophy, too, turn- 
ing one’s attention from the present to the past may return one 
with increased power to the problems of the present. Certainly, 
the earlier development of empiricism, as Mr. Ernest Nagel has 
pointed out, might have been accelerated by a greater familiarity 
with certain parts of the history of philosophy: had it observed, 
for example, the fate of Descartes’ quest for certainty as this 
dwindled, diminished, became destroyed, in the historical course 
of modern philosophy, it might not have attempted to set out upon 
another such quest in atomic facts and immediate perceptions. 
The foregoing point should be obvious now to anyone who has 
followed the development of empiricism, and so I pass on immedi- 
ately to another related, perhaps less obvious, one. In the case of 
its earlier development, if logical empiricism was slowed by being 
off on a rather profitless tack, in the end nothing was lost: The 
development of Carnap’s position from Der logische Aufbau der 
Welt (which position ended, one must note, in impracticableness, 
not error) to his present one is enormously instructive. (I ven- 
ture to think that it will come to be looked upon as one of the 
most significant philosophical developments of our time.) Prac- 
tical situations, however, may not always permit such delay. Be- 
liefs sometimes present themselves demanding immediate and 
prompt decision: one’s attitude toward them has to be quickly 
defined or they are likely to clog action for some time. Such 
practical decisions always bring out the probable character of 
one’s judgment—which means that one’s reliance on the past, on 
history, is also more in evidence, since one subsumes the new be- 
lief under some class of old beliefs. (I do not mean to suggest 
anything like Reichenbach’s interpretation of the probability of 
theories, but only to make clear what is obviously involved when 
we do make such choices.) Historical experience is called into 
play where the exhaustive analysis has not yet been performed. 
Since one in any case uses historical knowledge simply as one’s 
experience of the past, it would be advisable that the knowledge 
be as comprehensive and varied as possible. The possibility of 
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such practical situations must be emphasized since empiricism 
makes no claim that its task is ever done once and for all and that 
it has legislated now out of existence any senseless belief that will 
present itself in the future. Empiricism does not pretend to fix 
the limits of knowledge. (This has sometimes been the miscon- 
ception when it attacked the cognitive claims of theology and meta- 
physics.) Doubtless, such a claim, as Wittgenstein pointed out, 
would be, taken literally, contradictory: it seems to involve the 
existence of a privileged position the possibility of which it would 
at the same time deny. One can only try to make definite by 
analysis the conditions, logical (syntactical and semantical) and 
pragmatic, of our effective knowledge; and it is clear that these 
conditions themselves will change and evolve as science acquires 
new standards of rigor and new methods of procedure. Obviously, 
one can not know beforehand how far one can go in the way of 
knowledge. Lacking such knowledge, one can not be sure what 
use the eventual conclusions of science can be put to, nor have leg- 
islated beforehand on all the possible assumptions, senseless or 
not, on the basis of which these uses may be urged. A case in 
point can be cited from recent popular discussions about physics 
—though they are perhaps without very grave consequences, for 
very few took the physicists too seriously; but one can easily 
imagine a much more significant situation—where some scientists 
seem to feel that physics has now reached conclusions which can 
be taken over by religion as the confirmation of its own beliefs 
and attitudes. Since the empiricist (unlike Kant) has fixed no 
metaphysical limit to knowledge, he has not ruled out the possi- 
bility that the physicist may discover a proof, say, of the existence 
of a God (where this term is given a satisfactory meaning), whose 
existence would satisfy the religious consciousness. But the em- 
piricist would be wary of such a possibility, and, as a weigher of 
probabilities, he would deny that possibility where it (or any other 
of its kind) might obtrude upon any of his practical decisions 
now. And his probabilities are derived from the. past: lacking 
Kant’s antecedent metaphysical limit to knowledge, he can do noth- 
ing else but examine traditional proofs of this kind—and find 
them inconclusive. There is thus a certain sphere of practical 
decision in which complete logical analysis, though eventually the 
only safe guide, is not practically available just because, being 
laborious and slow, it may allow certain beliefs to impede our ac- 
tions for some time. A kind of quick and intuitive tact may be 
needed to deal with such presumptuous beliefs. Study of the his- 
tory of philosophy may provide us here with the probabilities for 
prompt decision. 
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So far our remarks have all been towards showing the pos- 
sible service of the history of philosophy to contemporary em- 
piricism, but it is the converse relation that this paper is more 
concerned with: the significance which empiricism can give to the 
history of philosophy. If the study of the history of philosophy 
represents a genuine historical interest, then its aim is to recon- 
struct a portion of the past, and there are certain conditions under 
which the reconstruction will have to operate. The physicist who 
wishes to reconstruct an exact picture of the earth at an earlier 
period has to be guided by the physical laws which are the con- 
clusions of experimental research of his own time. If he wishes, 
again, to reconstruct past physical theories, his results have to 
submit to those rules of evidence which are valid at his own time, 
as well as to contemporary knowledge in linguistics, paleography, 
and related studies. But the physicist may wish in addition to 
write a history of physics, in which case he is involved in larger 
questions: such a history, as opposed to a simple reconstruction 
of past physical theories, must consider such questions as why a 
theory, obviously better, is rejected for one, obviously worse, at a 
certain time, or why in a certain period research founders. The 
physicist would then have to make judgments about the truth of 
past theories. Recourse to the results and standards of the pres- 
ent will be as necessary as when he attempts to reconstruct the 
earth’s past. One takes this as a matter of course as soon as one 
recognizes, as people (for the most part) will, that there has been 
a development both in knowledge and standards of rigor within 
the sciences. Some deny this for logic, while in philosophy (be- 
cause of the peculiar subject-matter it is supposed to treat) many 
accept the denial of any development as axiomatic. In the case 
of the sciences, however, we observe clearly within the period of 
the past—apart from any explicit comparison with contemporary 
theories, which may sometimes be in a state of fluctuation—such 
developments in completeness and rigor. Within the Greek 
period, for example, one advances in going from a treatise like, 
say, Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione (or his De Caelo) 
to Archimedes’ On Floating Bodies. The neo-Aristotelian, of 
course, will immediately ask: A development from whose point of 
view? And we can only answer (how could any other answer be 
expected!) that it is from our point of view. Certainly, there are 
in the earlier scientific work lacunae which would have been im- 
possible to the later writer. And, of course, it is in terms of our 
own standards of precision (though here perhaps we should need 
only Aristotle’s) that we indicate these systemic lacunae. 

Since my remarks thus far may appear rather general, I may 
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be permitted to dwell a moment upon this last illustration. Where 
a philosopher has been a scientist, it may be well to go to the study 
of his philosophy from his science. How surprising it might be 
for the Thomist who has learned the distinctions and conclusions 
of Aristotle enshrined in a kind of catechismal formalism, which 
seems to bear no trace of date, to discover the scientist Aristotle 
who occupies a certain place in the history of Greek science! He 
could then, perhaps, go on to find in a treatise like the De Gene- 
ratione et Corruptione the presence of the. pre-Socratics, that 
unity of mind and attitude in which science and value go hand 
in hand such that science perhaps has not yet divorced itself from 
theodicy, and at the same time the presence of systematic proofs, 
which can be considered (by us who look backwards) as a step 
towards Archimedes. When he turns to the treatise, the Meta- 
physics, whose baptism by a later scholar has given this name to 
the world, he will find in it things different from what he would 
otherwise have found: if the science has a date, so has the phi- 
losophy. If the language of the scientific works can be purified, 
then it is plausible that philosophy, whatever it be about, will 
also admit of progressive and critical linguistic purification. The 
plausibility increases as he logically examines the language of the 
Metaphysics, its marvellous clipped speech, now very clear and 
now more than obscure, the circumlocutions and circuitous argu- 
ments into which the author is driven to free himself from what 
he regards as the errors of Platonism, and withal the absorbing 
struggle to be witnessed here as ordinary language is passing into 
technical use. Perhaps the rejection of Metaphysics has been 
the most ambiguous part of logical empiricism since historically 
the word ‘‘metaphysics’’ has not always meant one thing. Turn- 
ing to what should be the fons et origo malorum (if the later edi- 
tor’s title be accepted) with the attitude we have indicated, one 
discovers it to be a composite: there is an account for anthropol- 
ogy of the growth of human arts and sciences, there are religious 
and theological elements, and, perhaps most important, large sec- 
tions where one can recognize the fundamentally empirical ac- 
tivity of analysis and the critique of abstractions being carried 
through. It is this latter aspect of the history of philosophy 
which is likely to engage the empiricist’s attention most. As he 
analyzes certain texts, he is able to see the tasks of empiricism 
being performed in the past under different conditions and with 
different instruments from his own. It would be an error for him 
to forget for this difference the underlying similarity of aim. 
Notice that it is logical analysis which brings us to the genuine 
historical questions about a philosophical work. One might al- 
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most say that the discovery of an error is the condition for de- 
tecting a social and historical influence at work. This may appear 
paradoxical, since nothing would seem more capricious than error, 
more the spontaneous fruit of individual idiosynerasy. One 
does not, however, ask historical questions of a past doctrine which 
is taken as true. As true, we take it as conditioned only by the 
facts which it states. Certain historical factors may make pos- 
sible free inquiry and unhampered dissemination of results, but 
they do not appear to control inquiry in that intimate way ob- 
served in other cases. In the history of thought social habit and 
inertia appear generally as those factors which interfere with a 
man’s logic. Our historical considerations lead us then into one 
of the most significant group of questions for human beings: the 
relations between an individual’s deepest convictions and the so- 
ciety in which he lives. One suspects that this group of ques- 
tions will admit more adequate answers (answers capable of being 
checked, rather than the vague analogies so often current) than 
have hitherto been given. That we know so little on this score is 
due in great part to philosophers themselves: they have often been 
the most diligent in blocking such inquiries. At any rate, apart 
from the logical and, if necessary, destructive analysis, the his- 
torical milieu can in large part disappear. (And more of the 
. Milieu emerges the more developed our examining logical instru- 
ment is.) Just as it disappears from the smooth rhetorical para- 
phrases of some contemporary historians of philosophy (absint 
nomina!). 

These.remarks may appear at once too general and too brief. 
But to have mentioned names would have been to enter polemic, 
and to have drawn out the argument further might have obscured 
the one or two simple things that had to be said. Our point can 
be made fully clear, perhaps, only by actually carrying out such 
an investigation as has been sketched. Failing this, however, one 
can point to examples of efforts in the proper direction: for the 
sciences, some of the historical researches of Mach and Duhem; 
and for philosophy, one remembers Dewey’s assertion of the neces- 
sity of considering ‘‘the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle as 
an anthropologist looks at his material, that is, as certain cultural 
subject-matter,’’ and the significant insights he has developed 
starting from this point of view. But Mr. Dewey was a philoso- 
pher interested in illustrating a general point of view from his- 
torical example, not primarily an historian of philosophy inter- 
ested in writing the history of a past philosophy as such. One 
would wish to see this latter task carried through rigorously and 
in obedience to Dewey’s injunction. For this there would be re- 
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quired logical, philological, sociological (I mean to include by this 
all the social sciences) analysis. No; not even in the field of the 
history of philosophy is there room for the Philosopher, if this 
latter conceives that he has some special and appropriate field above 
and distinct from these other analyses. 


WILuiAM BARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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Aristotle’s Analysis of Movement: Its Significance for its Time. 
WruiaM Barrett. (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University.) 
New York: Privately printed. 1938. 68 pp. 


The theory of movement is a very difficult strand in Aristotle’s 
thought because it entails most of his fundamental assumptions. It 
has not always received sympathetic treatment because subsequent 
physics seemed to go counter to it. Dr. Barrett’s study is a wel- 
come attempt to reconstruct Aristotle’s analysis in terms that will 
render his approach meaningful. The study surveys the identifica- 
tion, classification, and relation of movements, the continuity of 
movement, the definition of movement and the notions of power, 
contingency, and structure underlying it, and the th wry of physis 
and of natural and violent movements. 

The central thesis is that Aristotle was trying to restore the 
conception of physis (entailing nature, growth, structure) after 
Empedocles and Democritus had made the context of local move- 
ment the complete context for the understanding of all natural 
processes. Various consequences of this restoration are-recounted 
throughout the essay. There is Aristotle’s recognition that (in 
spite of the priority of local movement) alteration, growth, coming- 
to-be, and passing-away are distinct types of change. There is the 
faithful adherence in analysis to the specifically dynamic character 
of movement; for example, as the author interprets the framework 
of Aristotle’s refutation of Zeno: ‘‘To divide a movement, then, 
(which as an historical event no longer exists to be divided) is to 
speak of the possibility of producing other movements (which are 
not continuous) over the spatial stretch of the original movement’”’ 
(p. 35). There is the treatment of movement in terms of activity 
and passivity, that is, as moving and as being moved. Such an 
interpretation, involving as it does powers of things being ac- 
tualized, points to a search for order in the behaviors of things, 
hence to specific characters, structure, and natures: ‘‘A body is set 
moving: when the character of this movement is determined by the 
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kind of body so impelled, that movement may be called ‘natural,’ 
and the ‘nature’ of the body has been a source of movement’’ (p. 
55). 

In so far as we are led to the inference that Aristotle paid closer 
attention to the search for order in the specific domains which the 
sciences of his day were investigating, the position taken seems 
established. Democritus appears more like the social scientist of 
today who invokes electrons as terms in his social explanation, 
Aristotle like the one who argues for autonomy of disciplines while 
engaging in concrete social study. On the other hand, it must not 
be inferred that Aristotle’s formal apparatus for the analysis of 
movement (especially his use of nature) is thereby validated. To 
estimate this Aristotelian scheme it must be set in a fuller context 
of Greek and subsequent scientific history. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York. 


Die Gotteslehre bei Franz Suarez. Joser LeEIwEsMEIER. (Ge- 
schichtliche Forschungen zur Philosophie der Neuzeit. Band 
VI.) Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh. 1938. 165 pp. 8 M. 


The Spanish Jesuit, Franciscus Suarez, was probably the most 
influential and vigorous scholastic thinker of the early modern pe- 
riod, highly esteemed in Protestant as well as in Catholic countries 
for his work in metaphysics and in political philosophy. Dr. 
Leiwesmeier’s study, though restricted to one major aspect of 
Suarez’s metaphysics, constitutes a useful introduction to the 
thought of the philosopher. Its material is drawn principally from 
the Disputationes metaphysicae, with occasional references to other 
works. The problems treated are the traditional ones of natural 
theology, though they are developed by Suarez on metaphysical 
foundations of considerable originality and power. 

Suarez has usually been exhibited as a more or less faithful fol- 
lower of St. Thomas Aquinas, despite his departure from the latter 
on a number of important metaphysical doctrines. Dr. Leiwes- 
meier retains this general point of view, but takes account of the 
presence in Suarez’s work of ideas and methods closely akin to 
those of Duns Scotus. This is illustrated in the discussion of proofs 
of God’s existence and attributes. St. Thomas rejected the onto- 
logical argument and all a priori proofs, basing his natural theology 
on @ posteriori reasoning from the fact of sensible movement. Sua- 
rez, like Duns Scotus, rejects ‘‘purely’’ a priori arguments, but also 
finds the Thomist proofs insufficient as they stand. They prove the 
existence of an unmoved mover, but are deemed inadequate for 
showing that the unmoved mover is the unique infinite First Being 
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signified by the word ‘‘God.’’ The solution chosen by Suarez is 
of marked Scotist character: through a dialectical exploration of 
the content of our concept of being, with its disjunctions into finite 
and infinite, caused and uncaused, a formally intelligible content is 
given to our notion of God, by means of which we can prove the 
identity of the infinite God with the unmoved mover of the sensible 
universe. Having in this way prepared a formally intelligible ter- 
minus for our a posteriori arguments from experience, these argu- 
ments become demonstrative. 

The dialectical force and coherence of Suarez’s metaphysics is 
greatly obscured by the attempt to reduce it to the pattern of 
Thomist metaphysics. To the extent that Dr. Leiwesmeier makes 
this attempt, his work suffers from indecision and from the absence 
of an intelligible basis of interpretation. But his exposition of the 
arguments and discussions found in Suarez is sufficiently conscien- 
tious and accurate to enable the discerning reader to discover for 
himself the inner coherence of the philosophy. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


The Spirit of Voltaire. Norman L. Torrey. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1938. xiii-+ 314 pp. $3.00. 


To the student of the history of ideas, the last two chapters of 
The Spirit of Voltaire will be of most interest. Chapter VII ‘‘On 
Life and Death’’ makes evident the uncertainty with regard to the 
belief in a future life of rewards and punishments which troubled 
at least one deist who, otherwise, could accept a creator God and a 
moral order. But the startlingly original contribution of this book 
is the discussion of ‘‘ Voltaire and Mysticism’’ (pp. 251-261), which 
must lead us to revise some of our assumptions about the religious 
attitudes of the Age of Reason, and which, if its implications are 
accepted, offers interesting suggestions about the relationship be- 
tween Voltaire and romanticism. 

On the other hand, those who have admired the solid scholar- 
ship and the penetrating insights of Professor Torrey’s Voltaire 
and the English Deists may be somewhat bewildered by this more 
recent work. It is definitely marked by a parti pris, that ‘‘ Voltaire 
has an important message for the present age’’ (p. 284). And 
this message appears to be a curious compound of the doctrines of 
Lucretius, of Morris Cohen (to whom the book is dedicated), and 
of Albert Einstein. 

In any case, what we have, for the ‘‘spirit of Voltaire,’’ is 
Voltaire the friend (ch. V), but not Voltaire the fighter; Voltaire 
the humanist (pp. 261-284), but not Voltaire the militant humani- 
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tarian; the Voltaire who is an emotional compound of irritability 
and of extreme sensitivity to injustice (pp. 37-48), but not the 
Voltaire of the Pucelle and the Candide, or of the Eléments de la 
philosophie de Newton; the Epicurean Voltaire who cultivates his 
garden (pp. 48-57, 187-201), but not the cosmopolitan Voltaire 
who has taken the world for his province. However, it is precisely 
this unique emphasis which lends significance the Professor Torrey’s 
study, and which enables him to bring out aspects of the ‘‘spirit of 
Voltaire’’ which have been too much neglected by those who have 
been attracted solely by the more spectacular phases of Voltaire’s 
career. 


Rosert E. Fircu. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE. 


La pensée contemporaine. Problémes et solutions critiques. P. 
Lfton VeuTHEY. Paris: Fernand Aubier. (1938) viii + 280 
pp. 20 frs. 


Contemporary thought in the eyes of Father Veuthey was ade- 
quately expressed in the papers read at the Congrés Descartes in 
the summer of 1937. His volume therefore consists of a series of 
chapters on the main topics of that congress with a sentence or two 
devoted to almost every paper read. It was perhaps inevitable that 
the critical opinions expressed in these sentences be of a Thomistic 
color ; it might have been possible, however, for their author to have 
been more tolerant of his opponents’ views, less inclined to view 
them as heresies. It is also too bad that his method of demonstra- 
tion is so largely verbal : ‘‘I] n’est pas vrai que la métaphysique soit 
simplement a priori, sans fondement dans 1’expérience: la méta- 
physique est la science de 1’étre et elle a done son fondement dans 
tout ce qui est et que nous atteignons par nos sens’’ (p. 63). But 
in spite of these reservations, Father Veuthey’s book would be 
an ideal guide for one of his philosophical persuasion through the 
intricacies of contemporary philosophy. 


G. B. 


L’évolution pédagogique en France. Emice DurKHEIM. Tome I, 
Des origines a la renaissance. Tome II, De la renaissance a@ nos 
jours. Paris: Félix Alean. 1938. vi-+ 221 pp., 226 pp. 25 
fr. each. 


These lectures, delivered at-the Sorbonne in 1904-1905, were 
the entering wedge by which M. Durkheim and his sociology gained 
admission to that hallowed institution. As Professor Halbwachs 
points out in his introduction, they are a model of the sociological 
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treatment of the history of education. They suggest the influence 
upon the organization of teaching of other social institutions, with- 
out denying that French education has had an autonomous develop- 
ment of its own that has kept it ‘‘more conservative and traditional 
than the Church itself.’’ The last two chapters, written in the 
light of the great educational reform of 1902, suggest Durkheim’s 
own program for the complete reorganization of French education. 
The first volume, after treating the Carolingian renaissance, deals 
chiefly with the organization and program of the medieval uni- 
versities ; the second, with the literary education of the Humanists, 
the Jesuit schools, and the educational program that stemmed from 
the Revolution. 
J. H. R., Jr. 


Qu’est-ce que lalogique? F.Gonsetu. (Philosophie et histoire de 
la pensée scientifique, III.) (Actualités Scientifiques et Indus- 
trielles, No. 524.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1937. 91 pp. 18 fr. 


The first part of this essay consists of brief reports on the 
‘‘orammatical realism’’ of the Port Royal logic, the logical atomism 
of Principia Mathematica, the neo-positivism of the Vienna Circle, 
the transcendental logic of Kant, the partial nominalism of Poin- 
earé, and the position of Enriques. The object of this part is to 
contrast the ‘‘objective’’ realistic approach to logic with a ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ nominalistic one, and to urge the intermediate standpoint 
of Enriques. In the second part M. Gonseth repeats the doctrine 
of his earlier Les mathématiques et la réalité, according to which 
logic is an abstract (but incomplete and progressive) schematiza- 
tion of the properties of objects and of the canons of judgment. 
Logic is said to be a mental technique operating with summary rep- 
resentations of reality and constructing with their help schematized 
analogies having practical value. M. Gonseth’s discussion is as 
vague and inconclusive in the present essay as in his larger work. 

EK. N. 


Les fondements de la logique symbolique. THomMAs GREENWOOD. 
Vol. 1, Critique du nominalisme logistique; Vol. 2, Justification 
des calculs logiques. (Logique et Méthodologie, I et II.) (Ac- 
tualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, Nos. 588, 593.) Paris: 
Hermann & Cie. 1938. 67 pp. and 81 pp. 18 fr. each. 


The burden of the criticism of symbolic logic which is made in 
the first of these two pamphlets is that its nominalism arises from 
its neglect of ‘‘intentional’’ (or necessary) relations of predica- 
tion, and the author discusses from this point of view the oft-men- 
tioned ‘‘difficulties’’ in the logistic thesis as to the nature of mathe- 
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matics (e.g., the ‘‘paradoxes’’ of implication, the axioms of infinity 
and reducibility, ete.). Mr. Greenwood maintains that the new 
forms introduced by symbolic logic ean be justified by a realistic 
ontology. In his second pamphlet he offers interpretations of the 
different logical caleuli of Principia Mathematica as specializations 
of the form of judgments of inherence, which he takes as funda- 
mental and according to which predicates belong to subjects as 
accidents qualifying substances. Mr. Greenwood’s criticism does 
not take into account either modal logics such as that of Professor 
Lewis or the syntactical interpretation of modalities such as that 
proposed by Professor Carnap. Moreover, his ontological interpre- 
tation seems gratuitous, and makes nothing clearer, more certain, 
or more persuasive. 


E. N. 


Critique de la mesure. G. Binizé. (Actualités Scientifiques et 
Industrielles, No. 527.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1937. 55 
pp. 12 fr. 


This ‘‘eritique’’ is undertaken from the point of view of a 
general theory of knowledge rather than in terms of an approach 
which takes the actual procedures of measurement as basic. Its 
object is to show that in measurement a wide gap separates the 
scientific intellect from common imagination, so that the attribution 
of numbers to things is not simply the apprehension of qualities. 
The author uncovers a number of a priori forms of the understand- 
ing in measurement, and also performs a Bergsonian analysis of 
the matter of sensations in order to explain the privileged position 
of linear spatial magnitudes. 

E. N. 


Structure des théories. Problémes infinis. G. BounigANp. (Ex- 
posés d’Histoire et Philosophie des Sciences, IX.) (Actualités 
Scientifiques et Industrielles, No. 548.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1937. 60 pp. 15 fr. 


Following Poincaré’s maxim to regard every mathematical state- 
ment about infinity as a facon de parler about finite collections, 
the writer attempts a finitistic interpretation of irrational num- 
bers. He believes, however, that propositions about transfinites 
may always be construed in either of two ways: as involving (non- 
finite) totalities, or as referring to finite sets. But the structure of 
the finitistic interpretations is not made explicit, and the proclaimed 
“‘amputation’’ of the irrationals is not carried out with enough de- 
tail to make clear whether the patient recovers from the process. 

E. N. 
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Die ontologischen Grundlagen der Mathematik. Eine Unter- 
suchung tiber die ‘‘Mathematische Existenz.’’ Bruno Baron 
von FreytaG, GEN. LOrtnaHorr. Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1937. 
49 pp. 1.50 M. 


This dissertation for the doctorate is concerned with the char- 
acter of the being of mathematical objects—with questions such as 
whether they are entities independent of the thinking subject, 
whether they are abstractions from reality, and the like. After re- 
viewing the standpoints of various schools of thought upon the mat- 
ter, the writer presents the point of view of Giinther Jacoby, ac- 
cording to whom mathematical objects have the status of all ideas 
or ‘‘intended objects,’’ and therefore have an Ansichbestand or 
postulated fictive being grounded in the structure of our conscious- 
ness. This conclusion may mean something to some readers. The 
pamphlet concludes with an annotated bibliography of relevant 
literature containing 117 items. 
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Lolli, Enzo: L’irradiation de la vie et de la pensée. Traduit de 
italien par Camille Lolli et Mme. D. de Vesme. Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1939. xix + 282 pp. 25 frs. 

Bowen, P. G.: The Occult Way. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. 1939. ix + 224 pp. 

Brunton, Paul: Discover Yourself. New York: E. P. Dutton 
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REvvuE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Tome CXXVII, Nos. 1 et 2. Essence 
et valeur de la science: K. Jaspers. Sur la nouvelle édition de 
Malebranche: FE Bréhier. Causalité ascendante et causalité des- 
cendante dans les sciences biologiques: Rk. Ruyer. 

BULLETIN DE LA SociIé£T& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 38° Année, 
No. 1. Le sens de la liberté humaine: Exposé, Emmanuel Leroux. 
Discussion. Correspondance. (No. 2.) Organisation sociale et 
philosophie: Exposé, Marcel Déat. Discussion. Correspondence. 

Die Tatwe.t. 14. Jahrgang, Heft 4. Die geschichtsbildende 
Kraft der Lebensanschauungen grosser Soldaten: III. Gneisenau 
und die preussische Reform: Hermann Gackenholz. Wissenschaft 
und Lebenspraxis in der Gegenwart: Antonio Banfi, Gerhard Ritter, 
Pascual Jordan, W. Hellpach, Aloys Wenzl, Arnold Eucken, 8. 
Strugger, L. Miksch, Pascual Jordan. 

GiorNALE Critico DELLA Finosoria -Irauiana. Anno XIX, 
Fase. VI. Tipologia e sviluppo nella teoria hegeliana della storio- 
grafia filosofiea: Giulio Prett. Note sulla filosofia dell’ esistenza: 
Luigi Pareyson. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHAFT. Band XXXIII, Heft 1. Hans von Marées und die Uber- 
lieferung (zu Leopold Zieglers neussten Werken) : G. F. Hartlaub. 
Zur Stellung des Kunstwerks im Aufbau des objektiven Geistes 
(Bemerkungen zu: Hans Freyer, Theorie des objektiven Geistes) : 
W. Passarge. Holbein, Erasmus und der friihe Manierismus 
des XVI. Jahrhunderts: Margarete Riemschneider-Hoerner. Der 
‘‘Blick’’ in der mittelalterlichen Kunst: Mela Escherich. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We have received the following communication from Mr. 
Benson Mates of the University of Oregon: 

‘‘The University of Oregon Library possesses an old pamphlet 
entitled An Essay on the Existence of Matter, under the imprint 
of Edw. Cave, at St. John’s Gate in London, 1751. The pamphlet 
is a critical essay, ‘wherein the extraordinary philosophy of the 
celebrated Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, is impartially con- 
sidered and fully confuted,’ and, as nearly as I can ascertain, its 
authorship has heretofore been unknown. However, I have re- 
cently uncovered evidence indicating that the writer was Thomas 
West, a Jesuit priest of England, who wrote numerous articles 
under the pseudonym ‘Thomas Daniel.’ 

A reference in the pamphlet to material on the same subject 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine gave the clue. Reading 
through Volume 21 (1751) of that magazine I came upon a cor- 
respondents’ argument on Berkeleyism, primarily between ‘W. 
W-m-n of Westminster’ and one who signed himself ‘T. D., Sunder- 
land.’ In the issue of June, 1751, on page 254, T. D. referred to 
‘a six-penny pamphlet published this month, entitled An Essay on 
the Existence of Matter, which I recommend to your perusal.’ 
Later, in reply to a further challenge by W. W., T. D. admitted 
that he himself was the author of the pamphlet (see the issue of 
August, 1751, p. 358). The initials ‘T. D.’ were identified by an 
article on page 155 of Volume 20 (1750), signed ‘T. Daniel, Sun- 
derland.’ Thus, by a rather roundabout way we have good 
evidence that the author of the pamphlet was the aforementioned 
Thomas West.’’ 





Professor Lovejoy has called to our attention a letter of Josiah 
Royce in the collection of letters written to George B. Coale and 
presented by his daughter, Mrs. Francis T. Redwood, to the Johns 
Hopkins Library. We are glad to reprint the following extract 
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from this letter published in Ex Libris, a quarterly leaflet issued 
by the Library: 
Berkeley, California, 
December 5, 1881. 

. . . We students of today run through a certain circle of thought, well- 
known to our elders, but affected in character for us by the peculiar environ- 
ment of modern ideas in which we move. We begin, like everyone, with some 
traditional faith, and then, when the doubting time comes, we make some day 
a resolution that feeling, emotion, personal desire, impulse, subjective faith, 
must no longer form or influence our belief. This resolution every young 
thinker ought sometime to make, and every earnest one does sometime make, 
We carry this out consistently, and for awhile belief seems to us to be a 
pure matter of external evidence that is collated and revised by us, but that 
is in its matter received or to be received with dumb passive acquiescence. 
If the belief is chilling or dreadful, so are north winds and death; and we 
submit, or think we ought to submit, unresistingly. But again with time it 
dawns upon us that even the most passive belief is action, and that even the 
coldest belief is to some extent emotional. And then our philosophy is once 
more driven back into the field of conduct, and we come to see that there 
is conduct even in steadfastly holding by the axioms of geometry. The deep- 
est question after all then is, what is the purpose of our thinking; with what 
aim do we believe what we believe? Our necessary and heroic resolve of the 
purely sceptical time is seen to be after all an imperfect expression of the 
business of truthseeking; for the truth is known to us rational mortals not 
as dead external reality, but as an inner harmony of our conscious being. 
Once having doubted we can never quite go back to that early creed; but 
something of its spirit we regain when we come to see once more the worth 
of faith as faith, the moral and intellectual importance of a mind at peace 
with itself—I remember the failing at heart when I first had to throw over- 
board my little old creed, and felt that I must for example accept the mod- 
ern theory of evolution as the real truth of nature, against which a poor 
mortal with his blind hope of immortality might struggle in vain. The in- 
dividual withered, and natural selection was more and more. Well, the act 
was an useful exercise of self-abnegation. But now, though I still accept (as 
a scientific hypothesis) evolution, and some of the rest of the modern creed, 
I regard such acceptance not in the light of something forced upon the hu- 
man mind from without, but in the light of something built up from within. 
Evolution as a scientific doctrine is a convenient scheme in which to think 
phenomena, a beautiful little dream of the intellect, coherent and doubtless in 
the main destined to be permanent, but still a construction of our own, 
useful, and acceptable only as being useful. There is no necessary opposi- 
tion between evolution as thus conceived and any other doctrine that we may 
for like uses accept. The business of thought is to think out coherent and 
significant schemes of reality, consistent with sense and yet agreeable to rea- 
son. The individual ought to wither, but not in favor of natural selection, 
but in favor of like as a whole. One ought not to consult his own personal 
desires in forming his creed; but one must consult the needs of thought as 
thought, consciousness as consciousness, of man as man. And it is useless to 
talk of a creed that does not consult these interests. The highest maxim 
for the thinker is, according to many: ‘‘Agree with external reality.’’ I 
should prefer to state the highest maxim thus: ‘‘Be perfectly wnselfish in 
the desire that prompts thee to accept any given creed.’’... 





